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licity which I am fully assured it 
merits. H. 8. 

Hudson, Stale of New-York. 

For the Belfast Monthly Majoitnc, 

ON THE DANGERS OF INTEMPERANCE, 
ESPECIALLY TO YOUNjS MEN. 

ONE use of a periodical publi- 
cation is, the opportunity it afe 
fords to individuals, who are not al- 
together heedless spectators of passing 
events, of conveying their ideas on 
some matters that may, in the course 
of their observations, become the sub- 
jects of their attention •, and surely 
the pages of a periodical print pub- 
lished professedly for the purpose of 
extending useful knowledge, and ad- 
vocating the cause of virtue, should 
ever be open to the free introduction 
pf whatever may have a tendency in en- 
deavouring to point out, how simple 
soever the manner may fee, (and I aim 
at nothing more) what may be ap- 
prehended inimical to the progress of 
pure morality, as it is on this the 
welfare pt nations, and of indivi- 
duals so very materially depends. A 
pure morality (which in my opinion is 
only another name for true religion. 
I cannot make a distinction,) em- 
braces every duty we owe to God, 
to ourselves, and to our fellow-men. 

I much fear that many by enter- 
taining loose ideas of the nature of 
morality, are led into liberties which 
by degrees may sink into very des- 
tructive habits, and eventually tend to 
their irrecoverable ruin. 

Those who are in any degree at* 
tentive to the passing events of thp 
age in which we live, will have mourn- 
fully to acknowledge the many 
deficiencies that mark the present 
order of things from the highest to 
the lowest, with respect to a sound 
morality, and which powerfully ope- 
rate to retard its progress,, 



Of the many prevailing evils that 
distinguish the character of the pre- 
sent day, that of the too frequent 
Use of spirituous liquors appears to 
be one of the foremost and not the 
least destructive. It seems to have 
found its way into almost every cir- 
cle, and top few are sufficiently aware 
of the danger of encouraging a prac- 
tice so injurious in its consequences. 

Its free introduction upon almost 
every occasion, as is now very com- 
monly the case, is much to be lament- 
ed, and cannot be too earnestly re- 
monstrated against by the friends of 
good order, who feel interested in all 
that concerns the welfare of society, 
and rejoice at any step tending to an 
advancement from the present corrup- 
tion of manners. If a few individuals 
chance to meet, or wish to converse 
together for any length of time, or 
have occasion to transact any little 
business, it is too commonly the prac- 
tice to introduce the tumbler and 
glass, a* if it was a custom absolutely 
necessary and could not be dispensed 
with, and as if the degrees of socia- 
bility were more advantageously ex- 
tended by the practice. 

(Jreat caution is necessary, lest 
what is begun in harmless intention 
may end in a serious evil. It is dan- 

f»rous to meddle with the practice, 
urely to quicken the pleasures of real 
sociability, and strengthen the bonds 
of genuine fellowship, it requires no 
such stimulus. They can better sub- 
sist without it. By falling in with, 
the practice, though but seldom at 
first indulged, a fondness for the in- 
toxicating draught may be acquired, 
and a relish for improper company 
may encourage this fondness, for it 
generally happens in such cases, an 
over-scrupulous attention is not paid 
in the choice of company. Thus led 
on from one degree to another, a con- 
firmed habit of drunkenness and vice 
is in many instances the doleful con- 
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sequence, which many in thejr begin- 
nings would have looked on with 
dismayandabfjorreHCevatrdbe ready to 
reply to any willing to reason with 
them on tbe darlgerbuB cohsequences 
of compliances to -Wrong practices, 
** What, is thy servant '- a dog that he 
should do such a thing I" Such is 
the deceitful tendency of joining hands 
in anywise with evil habits ; the dan- 
ger powerfully points out the dis- 
trust we should always have of our- 
selves. 

For young m*n whose prospects in 
life may lead them to settle in large 
towns, I have great fears wheti I con- 
template their perilous situations, sur- 
rounded with innumerable evils and 
multitudes ready on a-lt sides to take 
every advantage of ■their youth, in- 
nocence, and- tnexpermiVce, to lead them 
astray from the simple path of well- 
doing, and entangle their feet in the 
snares of vide arid folly. Of all 
the engines employed* by the sedu- 
cers Of young and experienced persons, 
no one seems to be mete effectual, or re- 
quires more to be dreaded than a ha- 
bit of drinking. If they can once 
prevail upon them to be cotnpanioris 
in the free indulgence of the cup, the 
end is in a great degree accomplished. 
The entrance to other vices is easy 
of access. It leads to almost every 
othevevil and cannot be ; too strongly 
guarded against in its very first appear- 
ances. But it requires' some degree 
of strength and resolution to resist the 
many alluring baits cust in the way'; 
by consenting at the first onset, though 
perhaps in instances comparatively 
trifling to what may follow, the way 
is lard for giving tip in further expo- 
sures to future attack!, whereas by 
exercising a little care arid resolution 
at first, how many inconveniences and 
dreadful consequences might be a- 
voided. Young men -cannot be too 
caret u-1' in 'ehc choice- 1 l>f the com- 



pany « hey keep'. If tht-y are suffi- 
ciently atten ti vein this particulai't bey 
will find few with whom they can 
intimately associate, with any ilegiee 
of safety. How mauy promising 
youths have been ruined, and lost 
to themselves aiid to usefulness by 
the habit of keeping evil company. 
Flee, I entreat vou from this des- 
tructive snare, a* from the hands 
of a most dangerous foe, ye who 
value your present and future peace. 
".Evil communications corrupt good 
maimers," is a truth many have 
found verified in their own sorrow- 
ful experience when perhaps too 
late to remedy the direful conse- 
quence. Example has a powerful 
hitlueupe, ami many on account of 
the " world's dread laugh," are afraid 
of not appearing us others do, or of dif- 
fering from generally received prac- 
tices. Hence they inuulge in all the 
fashionable follies that he within their 
reach, and many in the worst dis- 
sipation of the .'lines. 

\n the gratification of these in- 
dulgence's, 'hoiv many precious nio- 
meuts are idly thrown away that 
might be -spent in the application 
to useful study, and acquiring 
and exercising that kind of prac- 
tical knowledge, that would turn 
out to future good account, and 
enable us to discern our present real 
[.iuiatioiis as accountable beings, 
and beings whose lives are as it were 
but a span. 

" Oh! the dark- days of vanity, while here 
How tasteless, and how terrible when gone. 
Gone,, they ne'er ge,when past they haunt 

us still, 
The spirit walks of ev'ty day deceas'd, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 
Nor death, ndr life delight* us. If time 

past, 
And timei possess both pain us, what can 

please 
That which the Deity to please ordain'd, 
Time us'd. The man'Who consecrates hit 

hours 
By vrg-'roiis effort, and an honest aim, 
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At once he draws She sting of Kfe aud 

death, 
})« walks with nature, and her paths are 

peace." 

Ye who are treading the precarious 
path of life with inconsiderate steps, 
and rushing down the' rap id stream 
of time with heedless impetuosity 
and mad career, pause ; suffer your- 
selves to be arrested in the midst of 
your wild pursuits and imaginary 
dreams of pleasure with the impor- 
tant inquiry so beautifully alluded 
to, by the justly admired and cele- 
brated author already quoted. 

'.' Tj8 greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours, 

And ask them, what report they bore to 
heav'n, 

And how they might have borne more wel- 
come news." 

To converse with the deeds of 
our past hours and diligently and 
impartially to inquire how they have 
been spent, to what purpose have 
we lived, might be a means of ex- 
citing just consideration of the dan- 
ger 1 of trifling in matters so important, 
and teach us justly to appreciate the 
value of a ri^ht application of time 
towards securing the soul-solacing 
Enjoyment of an approving mind, 
when all consitterSKions of a sublu- 
nary nature are near to cease for ever, 
and prospects of another kind open 
to our view. 
"' Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer." 

M. S. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 

SIR, 

TT is a melancholy fact, that in the 
•*• present age, every kind of know- 
ledge is more eagerly cultivated, than 
religious knowledge, and every an- 
cient book more carefully studied, than 
that book which contains a revelation 
of the will of God. It is not unusual 
to meet with persons who are profi- 



cientt in the polite wcompfi&hnwnts* 
and in the ornamental branches of h> 
terat»re* wijo are. yet ignorant of the 
first principle* of religion, and of 
wme of the . leading facts contained) 
in the wared volume. It is really 
surprizing, independent of its jdivine 
inspiration — -abstracted froaj its con- 
taining '< the words of eternal life," 
that : the variety and cariosity of the 
matter contained in the $ibfe, should 
not attract more attention. For in- 
dependent of' its divine inspiration, 
it may be safely asserted; that the 
Bible it the. most interesting book in, 
the world. 

Considering this, and the num- 
berless and elaborate criticisms which 
have been written on prafane au- 
thors, it is somewhat surprizing 
that the Bible has never been ' taken 
up bjr iny one, as a work' of taste. 
The sacred scriptures, viewed in this 
light, might furnish matter fer a most 
interesting work. ' The' sublimity of 
Isaiah, the pathos of Job, the va- 
rious beauties of the book bf Psalms, 
and. of different ' other passages of 
scripture, might afford a fine field 
for the observations of- the critic. A 
work of this kind, executed by a 
man of taste, might be> productive 
of the most beneficial effects. 1\ 
might draw the attention of the 
young and the gay to the. sawed vo- 
lume, by which means trhey might 
derive spiritual edification, whilst they 
received entertainment. T should be 
happy to find (his subject taken up by 
some of your correspondents, capable 
of doing it justice. In the mean 
time, I subjoin a few critical observa- 
tions, and a paraphrase on the twenty 
third Psalm, indulging the hope, that 
even this trine, this widow'* n>ite, 
may not be without its use. 

The twenty-third Psalm is perhaps 
the most beautiful poetic composition 
to b< found in any language. It con- 



